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WE publish in other columns the second communication from our 
correspondent “ R. C.,” relative to the proper means of fire pre- 
yention in theatres. The writer is a gentleman well versed in 
matters of fire protection and architecture, and well qualified to 
express opinions upon the subject. We expect to follow these 
communications with descriptions of theatres as they exist at pres- 
ent, showing their defects, fire hazards, and perils to human life. 
Very few of the places of amusement in this city were originally 
intended for such occupancy, they having been altered and torn to 
pieces on numerous occasions, and present about all the hazards 
that can well be placed under one roof. Audiences are. in peril of 
their lives every time they visit them, and it is time that the 
authorities took some effectual means of remedying their defects. 





On Saturday last the New York Fire Department received from 
the hands of Mayor Hewitt the magnificent stand of colors pre- 
sented by the insurance companies and citizens. These flags, two 
in number, are of silk, elaborately embroidered with gold, and cost 
about $1800, being undoubtedly the. most beautiful specimens of 
their kind ever made inthis country. The presentation took place 
on the plaza in Union square before an immense crowd of persons, 
who also witnessed the decoration of Foreman Daniel Lawler with 
the Stephenson medal, for discipline and efficiency, and of Fireman 
Michael Brady with the Bennett medal for personal bravery. The 
spectators were afterward favored with a view of the parade of ten 
companies of the fire department with their apparatus——all that 
could be spared from duty. The large concourse of people of all 
classes which gathered to witness the proceedings, showed plainly 
the great interest which New Yorkers have learned to feel in this 
important and admirable branch of the city service. 





IN response to a paragraph printed by us recently, suggesting our 
willingness to reprint the first volume of The Journal of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, which is now out of print and no copies obtain- 
able, we have received several inquiries asking what the probable 
cost would be. In reply we can only say that we estimate the cost 
of the reproduction of the first volume at about $1000. This ex- 
pense would necessarily be divided among the subscribers for the 
volume, and we hope to receive a sufficient number of orders to 
bring the cost to each subscriber within a reasonable limit. We 
are informed that there are standing offers of $100 for a single copy 
of the first volume of The Journal, but as it is out of print none 
can be had. There are many officers of life companies and actu- 
aries who have imperfect sets of The Journal, who would, no 
doubt, be willing to pay a fair price for the missing numbers. 
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All such should file their orders with us at once, as we are unwilling 
to incur the expense of the reprint without reasonable assurance of 
getting our money back. This is the most important actuarial 
work in existence and, with the missing volume supplied, a com- 
pleted set would constitute a working library for any actuary. 





A CuIcaGo newspaper reporter has made an astounding dis- 
covery, namely, that an incendiary fire usually begins in the build- 
ing in which it breaks out ; whether or no this also happens in the 
case of accidental fires we are not informed. The article in The 
Inter-Ocean which embodies this important information is entitled 
“ An Insurance Scheme,” and reads as follows : 


Insurance circles are considering an innovation on fire underwriting, 
which has been proposed by a Chicago gentleman, and which, to 
make it effective, is to constitute a clause in each insurance policy. 
The idea of the projector of the scheme is that a very large per- 
centage of fires are of incendiary origin, and that such fires usually begin 
in the first building burned. Carrying out this idea, and with the inten- 
tion of saving immense sums of money to the insurance companies, it 
is to be stipulated in the clause contemplated, to only pay one-half of 
the loss on the building or goods in the building where the fire origin- 
ated. The opinions of the insurance press are eagerly looked for as to 
the merits of the proposition. 


We fear that no comments of the insurance press would prove of 
appreciable value to our daily contemporary. The brain which 
could evolve such an idea can certainly dispense with outside aid. 





Durinc the fire in the Exeter mills at Exeter, N. H., last Monday, it 
was found that for some reason the Grinnell automatic sprinklers, 
with which the mill was equipped, were not working satisfactorily. In 
consequence, the loss was much greater than it would otherwise have 
been, and in the comments which followed, the Grinnell system was freely 
criticised. Investigation shows, however, that the sprinklers were in 
good condition and worked under the action of the heat, but that the 
fressure of water, through the fault of the mill people, was insufficient to 
make the sprinklers of much use. The Grinnell system has received the 
indorsement of fire underwriters, and inasmuch as competitors have 
made an unfair use of this occurrence, it is but right that the public 
should know the facts. — 7he Standard. 


Several other systems of automatic sprinklers besides the Grin- 
nell have been indorsed by underwriters, but any system that 
neglects to provide for a plentiful supply of water, to be turned 
on automatically, is deceptive and can be of little value. An auto- 
matic gystem requires to be automatic; it is not enough that the 
application of heat will open the sprinkler heads; if it does not 
turn on the water at the same time, the heads might as well be 
closed. We do not know just how the “mill people” were at 
fault for there being no water pressure, but if the automatic sys- 
tem depended upon someone coming to turn on the water, it was 
not an automatic system by any means. 





Tue record of fires for the ten months of the year thus far passed, 
according to The Commercial Bulletin, brings the aggregate up 
to over $100,000,000, or about $10,000,000 a month. The reported 
loss for October foots up $9,769,825, which has only been twice 
exceeded in any October for ten years. A comparison of losses 
this year with October of the past ten years makes the following 
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showing: 1878, $7,000,000; 1879, $4,750,000; 1880, $7,700,000 ; 
1881, $11,760,000 ; 1882, $6,250,000; 1883, $9,000,000; 1884, 
$10,400,000; 1885, $5,750,000; 1886, $12,000,000. The num- 
ber of fires where the loss was between $10,000 and $20,000 is 
unusually large, being seventy-four in October, against forty-nine in 
September. We have also to record one fire where the loss was 
over $1,000,000. The total fires of October bring the total for the 
ten months up to $102,053,325, against $95,400,000 for the cor- 
responding months of 1886, as per the following table: 
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MONTH, 1886. 1887. 

en a ahaha oan iarative mabe Ooe $12,000,000 $11,550,000 
cuca 6-santn 0060 90p6Ge50-0 6,500,000 7,500,000 
Pstesedecviencbiccneeweesehs 10,650,000 10,450,000 
MR itwbnwacsccreivenccnseness 8,000,000 II, 750,000 
Pi hedcnncsace clevsesea ea secu 7,000,000 11,489.5cO 
UIE els owe senses G sehen vider 9, 750,000 10,182,100 
Jury saat ai aga ahi 10,000,000 14,006,500 
Pica strersct rene s0cenens 13,000,000 8,317,500 
BOP OO es cic ccccccccsscceceses 6,500,000 7,937,000 
DRIER. 50 ovcccvesccvevccceress 12,000,000 9. 769,825 
Wiss ace Sorndvenseescee $95,400,000 | $102,953,325, 





The only bit of comfort is that, considering the growth of wealth, 
or rather of property that can be burned, the proportion of loss is 
probably growing relatively smaller. Nevertheless, the loss is ab- 
solute, and, barring conflagrations, no other country on earth could 
stand or would endure such an appalling waste. 





THE severe labor imposed upon the firemen of this city has been 
a matter of frequent comment in these columns. ‘They are virtu- 
ally on duty twenty-four hours a day, being obliged to sleep in the 
engine-houses and required to be ready to run with the apparatus 
at every alarm of fire, day or night. If an alarm is turned in from 
a street box at the lowest point in the city, every apparatus in- 
cluded within the city limits is required to be in readiness to 
respond, and, consequently, every fireman must be in his place 
prepared for duty ; as a majority of the alarms occur at night, a 
fireman never knows what it is to have an unbroken night’s sleep 
except on his “days off.” Owing to the smallness of the force, 
his days of rest are infrequent, and generally so fully occupied by his 
private affairs that his “days off” are usually days of hard work. 
The fireman has little time to devote to his family, and is almost a 
stranger to his children. A proposition is now being urged to 
reduce the number of hours constituting a fireman’s day’s work to 
twelve, and to this end legislation will be sought this winter. 
When better paid mechanics work but ten hours for a day’s wages, 
and are even demanding a reduction of their hours to nine with 
full pay, the request of the firemen that their work shall be limited 
to twelve hours a day is not unreasonable. The following senti- 
ments expressed in The Weekly Underwriter are in thorough 
accord with what we have so frequently said on the subject that 
we reprint them entire : 


No class of public servants deserve greater consideration from the pub- 
lic than the firemen. Take the firemen of our large cities, for instance, 
and regard the peculiar perils of their profession, the dangers which 
beset them in life and limb in the suppression of fire, the constant expos- 
ure to storm, and in winter to cold, the nights and days of broken rest, 
and the discipline which practically cuts them cft from the enjoyments of 
home life and the companionship of wife and children. We scarcely 
ever read an account of a fire of the first magnitude that is not accom- 
panied by disaster to one or more of these daring civic soldiers. Fight- 


ing our enemy step by step they are sometimes entrapped where escape 
is gone and they die in the smoke, the falling walls crush them, and not 
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infrequently they go down into the vortex of flame with the roof which 
has given way. How often when a great fire is raging-we see the 
ambulance dashing past. We know by that token that some gallant 
fellow, maimed, bleeding and perhaps burned almost past recognition 

has been taken out of the ruins or is lying under them covered by tons of 
glowing debris, The man on the battlefield really faces less danger than 
this fireman of ours ; he certainly encounters fewer hardships. And this 
perilous service the fireman of our great cities encounters for bs, for 
compensation which, if adequate for his living needs, is disproportionate 
to the risks he runs. Every proposition that is made, therefore, to 
lighten the burdens of his life, which is consistent with discipline, should 
receive the hearty approval of the public. Most people will be surprised 
to learn that under the present requirements of the law governing the fire 
department of the city of New York, the men have but seventy-two hours 
in each month, or what is equal to one day in ten, off, to spend with 
their families. A movement is on foot to introduce a bill in the legisla. 
ture of New York at the next session to make twelve hours the day’s 
work for the firemen of the metropolis. In other words, only half of his 
time will be required by the city, which will enable him to pass the other 
half in his home. An increase of the force to the extent of two men for 
each company, it is said, would permit this arrangement to be carried 
out without injury to the service. If the bill needs the support of the 
press and the fire underwriters, it should have it, for hardly anything is 
too good for our brave firemen. They will not be worse firemen for being 
happier husbands and fathers, 





WHILE the underwriters in this city are perfecting arrangements 
to enable them to compete with the mutual companies in writing 
protected risks, would it not be well for the insurance department 
to take active measures to prevent the mill mutuals doing an illegal 
business in this State? We have printed in these columns the 
lists of hundreds of manufacturing risks-in this State that are in- 
sured in the New England mill mutuals in defiance of the law, 
which provides that no company shall do business here until it 
shall have obtained a license from the insurance department. 
These mutuals have complied with the law in no respect whatever, 
and make no secret of the fact that they are carrying insurance on 
these risks in very large amounts. Every transaction of this kind 
entered into by the mutuals is so much taken from the revenue of 
those companies that comply with the law in every respect, pay 
taxes to the State, and bear their full share of the burdens 
of the government. By permitting these mutuals to do this 
business without any attempt being made to prevent them, the 
State is virtually offering a premium to violators of the law. It is 
maintained by the mill mutuals that they do not solicit business in 
the State, that their policies are issued from their home offices on 
applications made to them by the insured, and that, consequently, 
they are not violating the law. This is undoubtedly true in theory, 
but in practice it is the reverse of the fact, for it is well known that 
these companies have agents going about promiscuously soliciting 
business, and that the contracts are executed within the State. 
There is no doubt that a vigorous effort made on the part of the in- 
surance department would secure sufficient evidence upon which 
to bring suits against these mutuals and test the validity of the law 
that prohibits them from doing business here. 





A FIRE INSURANCE TRUST. 


WO weeks ago we commented upon the fact that a propo 
E 5 sition was being canvassed among fire underwriters for the 
establishment of a trust to write sprinkler risks in opposition to the 
mill mutuals. Trusts are all the rage at present, and there seems 
to be no good reason why the fire insurance companies should not 
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jndulge in a luxury of this kind if they feel so inclined. For several 
years the mutual companies have made special exertions to obtain 
the insurance upon mills, factories and other risks that are specially 
protected according to their ideas. As a consequence, they have 
taken away from the stock companies a large volume of business 
that was formerly profitable, and, by making their rates in accord- 
ance with the degree of protection provided by the propertyowners, 
have reduced the cost of insurance very materially to such owners. 
Meantime the stock companies have gone on in theirold-time way 
of maintaining rates, virtually ignoring the improvements provided 
by the owners of the risks ; and while the mutuals are working in 
unison to carry large lines, the stock companies have been quarrel- 
ing with each other over rates and commissions without seeking to 
compete with the mutuals for these desirable risks. 

Recently the idea was conceived that it was possible to so har- 
monize the companies in this direction as to meet the mutuals, and 
as a result of the discussion of the subject among a few under- 
writers, the New York board appointed a committee of twelve to 
fully consider the suggestion and to report a plan for the formation 
of a protected risk trust, syndicate, “combine,” or by whatever 
term the proposed arrangement might be designated. This com- 
mittee has faithfully performed the duties assigned it, and on 
Thursday last reported to a meeting of the board, which had been 
specially called for the purpose of receiving the report. Elsewhere 
we print the report in full, which, after discussion, was adopted by 
the board and the same committee designated to perform the du- 
ties described in their report. This plan, briefly stated, is this: 
This committee of twelve is empowered to survey the risks, to pre- 
scribe what means of protection the propertyowner shall be required 
to make to entitle his property to be classified as a protected risk ; 
when such improvements are made by him, the committee of 
twelve is authorized to bind the stock companies to carry his entire 
line of insurance at such a rate as would be given him by the mu- 
tuals under similar conditions. The-risk having been so protected, 
each company.in the trust will indicate how much it is willing to 
carry ; if the amount of insurance desired by the owner is sufficient 
to give each company its full line, it will be so divided by the 
committee ; but if the amount of the insurance falls short of the 
amount the companies are willing to carry, it will be divided pro 
rata among them, so that the little companies will get a slice as 
well as the big companies. Brokerage commissions on protected 
risks are to be reduced probably to five per cent, an arrangement 
that the brokers will readily fall in with, as whatever business they 
secure in this manner will be clear gain. In fact all the business 
that the companies can recover from the mutuals is clear gain to 
them, for under present conditions they have no hope of succeed- 
ing in the competition with the mutual companies. By making 
the conditions equal, the stock companies will have the advantage, 
inasmuch as they give absolute indemnity to the insured and he 
assumes no contingent liability. This latter feature should be a 
strong point with the propertyowners, for, while they are getting 
low rates in the mutual companies, they assume a contingent lia- 
bility that is unlimited, and may involve them at any moment in 
a heavy expenditure or interminable litigation. This has been 
demonstrated so many times by the failure of mutual companies 
that it is no longer a matter of speculation, for the courts have re- 
peatedly held that this liability exists with every member of a mu- 
tual insurance company. With the stock companies this is entirely 
different ; the company sells its indemnity for cash and the insured 
has no further responsibility or annoyance in the matter. The 
low rates of the mutuals have been exceedingly tempting to prop- 
ertyowners heretofore, but when the stock companies can meet 
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them on this basis there can be little question as to which system 
of insurance is the most to be desired. 

In the preliminary work of the committee of twelve, whose 
report we print, the greatest difficulty has been found in harmoniz- 
ing the varied interests of the stock companies and in inducing 
them to consent to accepting a plan which is intended to place all 
companies on an equality so far as these protected risks are con- 
cerned. That the risks were desirable and that rates could be 
made satisfactory was conceded by all, but the basis upon which the 
companies would agree to carry these large lines was the problem 
most difficult of solution. The result arrived at by the committee 
was only reached after full and free discussion, and the unanimity 
with which the report was accepted by the New York board shows 
that it had been carefully studied and digested previous to being 
presented for final action. The operations of this trust will be 
confined to New York and vicinity for the present, but if it is dem- 
onstrated here that protected risks can be successfully carried at 
mutual rates as against mutual competition, the plan will undoubt- 
edly be adopted in other localities ; and if so, the stock companies 
will be able to recover the immense amount of business that has 
been taken away from them by this mutual system. It is under- 
stood that the brokers are in hearty sympathy with the plan, and 
will do all in their power to make it a success. There seems to be 
no reason why this arrangement should not be carried out in good 
faith by all the companies represented in this city, for, unless they do 
maintain good faith, they certainly will get none of the business. 
We hope to see this new trust succeed, and venture to entertain 
the hope that it may prove the entering wedge to united action in 
other directions. . 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE great cry now from the companies is for sprinkled risks, and no 
matter how high a rate has been or what the hazard of the business, if only 
it is equipped with sprinklers—it can be placed at any rate that the 
assured or the,broker choose to offer. 


* * * * 


THE tendency in this direction is, of course, a good one, and the move- 
ment toward the better guarding of risks from fire is one not only in the 
interest of the companies, but of the community at large, and therefore 
all that helps foster it is very desirable. Still it is somewhat of a ques- 
tion whether the rates at which these risks are placed do not make the 
business undesirable. 


* * * * 


THE association of companies, under the auspices of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, to write protected risks, is a good thing 
doubtless, but it is not unlikely that the amount of such business that 
will be saved from the hands of the Pailistines will be much smaller than 
the friends and originators of the movement anticipate. To what propor- 
tions the business done under the auspices of the proposed committee of 
twelve will grow remains to be seen—but already, right at the beginning, 
the difficulties are presenting themselves thick and fast. 


* * * * 


Tuis is a project for reducing instead of increasing eee yet very 
many of the difficulties which have to be faced in the formation of a tariff 


association are present in this case, together with a variety of new and - 


unusual complications, If the new plan is productive of profit to the com- 
panies, or if it does nothing more than check the formation of new com- 
panies, it will have accomplished its purpose ; but it must be remembered 
that any plan which makes business profitable is sure to lead to new com- 
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panies being formed. Really the only way to stop new competition is by 
the business being so obviously and palpably bad and unprofitable that 
no one will dare come into it. 


* * * * 


THE competition of the mutuals, that is the New England mutuals, is 
probably less of a factor than is generally supposed ; but it undoubtedly 
exists, and may grow into an important element in the business, so that 
it is well to put the brakes on now. These companies are so organized 
that they can afford to take good business very low—very much lower in- 
deed than any stock company can take it, and rates will have to be well 
whittled down to hold the business in the case of protected risks. Still 
it goes without saying that any man of ordinary intelligence (and the 
owners of risks of this nature are almost invariably men of very excellent 
judgment) would prefer the policies even of moderately weak stock 
companies to those of the best of the mutuals. 


* * * * 


SomE of the fires of this and of last week were quite destructive to the 
hopes of several of the smaller companies, particularly some of the 
agency companies that they were going to even up their New York losses 
and come out comparatively square for the year. A company that only 
does a small business and has already suffered a loss rate of from 100 to 
200 per cent has any chance of evening up knocked entirely out by even 
a $2500 loss. 

* * * * 

WAREHOUSE business, like dwelling house business, has continued to 
descend, until rates of fifteen cents on the former and five cents on the 
latter are spoken of without creating astonishment—and that, too, at big 
commissions. Those companies are well off that have none of this busi- 
ness to try their souls, but stick to the mercantile risks, which still pay 
good round rates, far above what they were prior to the days of the New 
York Tariff Association. 


* * * * 


Tue burning of the Vanderbilt avenue horse-car stables, including a 
loss to one of the buildings of the “Culver route,” is another indication 
of the necessity of greater protection for these risks, They are points of 
very considerable danger to surrounding property where they are located, 
and even the companies who do not write them have lines which are ex- 
posed by them. If there is any one class of risk in which automatic 
sprinklers and compulsory coinsurance might well be required, it is in 
horse-car stables. In any case they should be thoroughly and constantly 
inspected, as the danger comes as soon as discipline begins to grow lax. 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF ORGANIC DUST, 
By C. JOHN HEXAMER, C. E., Member of the Franklin Institute. 
(Continued from Page 202.) 

The causes of fires in flour mills are the same as those described in 
malt mills. With slight modifications, my inventions are adapted to this 
class of mills, and their value for extinguishing such explosive fires auto- 
matically has been practically demonstrated. 

In order that a general alarm may be given when an explosion takes 
place in any mill box, I have placed a ‘* contact plate” below the “trigger” 
of the device, so that instantly when the door is blown open the “‘ trigger” 
falling, closes an electric circuit which gives an alarm. 

The proper construction of ‘‘ street boards” is now well understood 
by almost every underwriter, and it is almost unnecessary for me to state 
that they should be inclined and smooth, so that dust cannot accumulate 
onthem, A good method is to shellac them. 

The introduction of automatic fire alarms, and especially good journal 
thermostats which will automatically give an alarm when a journal be- 
comes hot, is of great importance, 


HAzarps oF Dust 1N TEXTILE MILLs, 
Let us now turn to the picker, and especially the cardingerooms of tex- 
tile mills, The hazard of a picker is largely caused by finely divided 
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organic dust. The hazard of a card-room consists chiefly in the accumy. 
lation of the particles of stock carded out, which, on account of their ex. 
treme lightness, fill the air of the room, and settling, cover everything 
with a very inflammable substance usually known as “‘ fly,” and which 
in other words, is a fine dust of vegetable and animal fibres. A general 
rule is, the poorer the grade of stock the greater the amount of fly created, 
hence the greater the hazard of the card-room. Wool, only, when run 
over the card does not create much fly. When cotton or shoddy is mixeg 
with it, the amount of fly is greater. When cotton alone, especially dyed 
cotton, is run over woolen cards, the accumulation of fly, and hence the 
danger from fife, is greatest. If we enter a carding-room in which cotton 
is worked over open woolen cards, we find a condition of things almost 
analogous to those in the flour mill. We have here the air filled witha 
finely divided organic substance which, under ordinary circumstances, js 
even more explosive and Jiable to ignite than finely divided flour, The 
only reason why we do not have the severe explosions that we have in 
flour mills is that carding-rooms are, as a rule, laige, and the gases caused 
by the almost instantaneous ignition find means of exit without causing 
explosions, while in flour mills we have numerous inclosed spaces, such 
as smutters, mill boxes, elevator legs, etc. 

We have before seen that substances become the more inflammable the 
greater their affinity for oxygen, thus the combustibility of a fibre in. 
creases directly with the avidity it has for the oxygen of the air, If, 
therefore, in the process of dyeing, the property of uniting readily with 
oxygen of the air had been imparted to the fibre, the finely divided fibres, 
commonly called fly, are more apt to ignite. It is for this reason that 
fibres dyed with certain chemicals which absorb oxygen, are much more 
hazardous than the ordinary raw stock. Cvotton, the purest foim of 
cellulose in nature, after it is treated with chemicals required for the pro- 
duction of some colors, undergoes a change of state resembling gun- 
cotton. It is for this reason that the so-called ‘“‘mixed” mills are so 
much more hazardous than the ordinary pure stock mills, the reason 
being that in mixed mills cotton and frequently dyed cotton is worked 
over open woolen cards, creating a tremendous amount of fine, extremely 
combustible cotton fly. 


DusT IN PAPER MILLs, 


We next meet our foe—dust—in the paper mill. After the rags are 
sorted, they are ready for the cutter, or the machine called ‘ the devil,” 
and for producing fires this machine has done full justice to its name. 
The general construction of the cutting machines consists of three or 
more knives, held fast by iron wedges, which are revolved rapidly by. 
revolving the axles to which they are atiached ; the rags being fed to 
these knives are cut, and from there fall to the endless band, and are 
removed. Frequently before and after cutting, the rags are passed 
through the duster to remove the dirt and other extraneous particles. 

Taking into consideration the hazards encountered in this departiment, 
we soon come to the conclusion that we have here the same risks that are 
found in the picker-room of the shoddy mill. The well-arranged shoddy 
mill has the picker mill outside of the main mill, but the paper mill, with 
few exceptions, has the cutting and dusting-room inside of the main 
building. The dust issuing from the rags possesses the conditions favor- 
able for rapid ignition. (1.) It is finely divided. (2.) It is in great part 
of organic origin ; in short, it has much the same qualities as that exist- 
ing in a flour mill. I believe that most fires, and the a!most instantaneous 
spreading of the flames in cutting and dusting-rooms, are caused by the 
ignition of the finely divided organic dust by a spark or frictional heat» 
and not by the ignition of the rags, the burning of these being an after 
occurrence. I do not wish to be misunderstood here, for rags can be 
ignited by sparks. 

What I believe to be the proper construction and location of the build- 
ings containing these dangerous departments, I explained in a series of 
articles on “ paper mills” in this journal ; I also at the time stated that I 
had found the extinguishing effect of live steam in small chambers almost 
instantaneous, if turned on shortly after the fire occurs. 

Live steam jets distributed throughout the building are, therefore, prime 
requisites. These should be turned on from the boiler-room, or, better 
still, should be automatic. An automatic steam jet in such a department 


must, however, be one which is very strong, will not deteriorate or be- 
come worthless by corrosion, and should be so arranged that it can be 
turned on from the outside of the dangerous chambers by hand; but 
should the attendants neglect to do so, it will turn the steam on automat- 
ically. As nothing of this kind could be had in the market, I have 
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invented such a device, which has been awarded a medal at a recent nov- 
elty exhibition. Automatic sprinklers are of great importance, as they 
precipitate the dust, and are the only automatic means for extinguishing 
fires in large chambers, as steam is only efficacious in small chambers. 


Dust IN PLANING AND WooDWoRKING MILLs. 


We also meet finely divided and dangerous dust in the chutes and con 
yeyors of woodworkers. Ofa number of such cases which have come to 
my notice, I may cite the horrible accident which some time ago occurred 
at a Philadelphia cigar box factory. 

An excellent device for separating the blast from the dust and the 
shavings, and thus greatly reducing the hazard from explosions, is the 
“Cyclone dust collector,” manufactured by S. Heyser & Sons of Jackson, 
Mich., which consists in drawing the blast laden with shavings and dust 
from the blowers, over a funnel-shaped device with an escape at the top, 
which separates the ‘‘ wind” from the shavings and dust, and lays the 
latter gently down in the shavings room, while the wind is sent out at the 
top. The shavings and dust enter the side of an inverted eone through 
the discharge pipe from the fan and are forced against the surface of the 
cone. By the action of the air currents they are swept around the surface 
of the cone, and by the aid of the worms are forced to the bottom and 
then fall perfectly dead into the shavings room; the intimate mixing of 
the air with the dust in the shaving.vault being thus prevented. The air, 
relieved of the dust, escapes at the top of the machine. 

For such dangerous places as drying boxes, dust boxes, shaving vaults, 
picker and cutter-rooms, I have devised a simple automatic steam jet. 

On the steam supply pipe a ring is tightly fitted, to which is attached a 
rod, which, on its end, is formed into a fork-like projection. On top of 
this fork a bar is placed, to which a rod in two sections is attached. The 
two sections are held together by means of a fusible solder joint. The 
rod serves to hold in place a lever to which a weight is attached. The 
lever is connected with a valve. For this purpose a spring valve, which 
will not corrode, and which works easily and well in all cases, is used. 
To the bar which rests on the open fork, a rod is attached, which passes 
through a small slot or pipe in the wall to the outside, and to it a con- 
venient handle is attached. Now let us suppose that a fire occurs ina 
room or dust chamber, and that, as is generally the case, the employees run 
out. Should one of them be cool-headed enough, he would go to the out- 
side, pull the handle, and thereby draw the bar, which rests loosely on the 
open fork, from the fork ; the lever would drop and open the steam into 
the room. But let us suppose that the employee has not the proper 
amount of coolness, and he runs away without turning on the steam from 
the outside. Then the temperature, when risen to 160°F., or any other 
temperature required (as the fusing point of the solder can be altered at 
will by changing its composition), will melt the fusible solder joint, the 
lever will be released, as in the former case, and the steam turned on, If 
the fire is extinguished by turning on the steam with the handle from the 
outside, before the solder melts, the steam may be turned off by pushing 
back the handle, without going to the boiler-room. 

This can also be employed for turning on water or any other extinguish- 
ing fluid automatically, either into pipes and hydrants, or into a perfor- 
ated pipe sprinkler system. 


Dust IN STARCH AND SUGAR WORKERS. 


In candy factories we find dust in the shape of finely divided sugar and 
starch. The former becomes especially dangerous when mixed with 
chlorate of potassium in manufacturing so-called potash drops. A pile 
consisting of a mixture of sugar and chlorate of potash will inflame 
instantly by throwing a drop of sulphuric acid on it, This causes the 
charring of some of the sugar through the absorption of water by the 
acid, the oxydation being fed by the oxygen liberated from the chlorate of 
potassium. It is self-evident that when finely divided in air, surrounded 
by oxygen on all sides, it will be still more inflammable than in bulk. 


OruerR DANGEROUS DustTs. 


We find dangerous dust in charcoal mills, in the form of finely divided 
carbon ; in rice, spice, nitre and sulphur mills ; also in phosphate works, 
as for instance, several explosions have occurred in the grinding mill in 
a Philadelphia phosphate works. The same danger exists toa certain 
extent in the bark mills of tanneries ; in short, everywhere where finely 
divided organic dusts are produced. I have described the method of 
Properly constructing grinding mills in speaking of malt mills, and the 
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automatic vents, cut-offs and extinguishers can, with slight alterations, be 
adapted to all these mills. 

It depends on the insurance companies whether these risks shall be 
improved or not. Companies must never expect to have risks improved 
unless they force the assured to do so. 





NOTES FROM CINCINNATI. 





Too little attention is given by underwriters generally to open hatch- 
ways and stairways. It is said that open hatchways or elevator ways 
spread the fire at the Bryn Mawr Hotel, Pa., the hotel recently turned at 
Peoria, Ill, and the recent destructive fire among mercantile buildings in 
St. Louis. It is a fact that but for the open hatchway, up which the fire 
ran, in the recently burned cotton seed oil refinery in this city, that fire 
would have been extinguished with but small loss. To show that hatch- 
ways can be protected so as to prevent the spread of fire, a recent occur- 
rence in this city may be cited. A large furniture concern was fitted 
with automatic sprinklers on all except the cellar, where, it was claimed, 
there would never be anything to burn. But it was afterwards well filled 
with narrow wooden strips and excelsior, and by some means these got 
on fire. The flame rushed up the hatchway several stories at a single 
bound, but the hatchway being well guarded by automatic sprinklers the 
fire was kept down until the city fire department arrived and put it out in 
the cellar. There was no damage in any of the upper floors. Had not 
the automatic sprinklers been there to arrest the progress of the flames 
on their way to the upper stories, there would have been a fire more 
destructive than any that has visited this city within the last five years, 
for there were there all the conditions, both in that building and the sur- 
roundings, to have made such a fire when once fairly started. 


* * * 


AN unusual number of fires in barns in various parts of this and adjoin- 
ing States is reported in our city dailies. It is not an unusual thing of a 
morning to read of from one to three or four such fires, The long con- 
tinued drouth in this section has made everything so dry that fire readily 
kindles. Then there is the inevitable pipe or cigar, which every fellow 
—whether man or boy—who goes about a barn must have stuck in his 
mouth, ready to drop a coal from one or the stump of the other without 
even looking to see where it falls. The vicious habit of smoking, now so 
common, is justly chargeable with a large percentage of the fires every- 
where—in stores and factories, in public halls and even in churches, If 
all insurance companies would put a clause in their policies declaring 
that any smoking on the premises insured under them would vitiate the 
policies, there would soon be an appreciable reduction in the fire losses of 
the country. “ ‘ - 

Tue banks of this city seem to have set out in an effort to try and excel 
each other not only in the magnificence of their bank buildings externally, 
but internally. Several of them are fitted up in elegant style. The First 
National has begun the erection of an elegant building on the site of its 
old banking house, and the Third National has demolished one of the 
most beautiful buildings on Third street to make room for one wh'ch it 
is claimed will be yet more beautiful. The insurance companies do not 
turn towards architecture. Some of the local companies occupy their 
ewn buildings, but the majority prefer to rent their offices. The tna 
has been 2 long time engaged in erecting a building, but the progress in 
the work does not give much promise to those now in the middle life that 
they will ever see it finished. It will be a very nice building, consider- 
ing its contracted area, but it is not such a building as a company like 
the A2tna should build in such a city as Cincinnati. While considering 
new buildings, it may be proper to mention that the new Chamber of 
Commerce building has so far progressed as to give an idea of its mag- 
nitude and beauty, and it is receiving commendations from all passers- 
by. The energy with which the work has been prosecuted, and the 
rapidity with which it is towering towards the clouds, speak volumes 


for the contractors. 
* * * 


Tue Knight Templars and Masonic Mutual Aid Association has been 
in operation here for some years, and has -afforded life insurance to its 
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members at small cost. It now has cash assets to the amount of $190,801, 
with twelve losses unpaid, none due, aggregating $48,000. The mortality 
among its members during the past year has been exceptionally heavy, 
there having been forty-three deaths, aggregating a loss of $180,000. 
The association has adopted the plan of making a double assessment 
each alternate month instead of a single assessment every month as here- 
tofore. The October assessment was made for six deaths, aggregating 
$24,000 loss. The ages of the decedents were, respectively, 37, 40, 42, 48, 
54 and 66—an average of 48 years. Full statements of the business and 
condition are sent out with each assessment, the policy of the managers 
being to keep the members fully advised of the condition of the associa- 
tion, a plan which is well calculated to secure the confidence of the mem- 


bers in the management. 
% * x 


A MEMBER of a prominent life insurance fiffM recently gave, at a leading 
hostelry, a sumptuous repast in honor of the return of his partner from 
an extended trip abroad. The guests were fire and life underwriters, men 
well calculated to appreciate the good things in the way of edibles, as 
well as the fine wines. It is said that when the time for speech making 
arrived, a district messenger came hurriedly into the banquet room and, 
rushing up to Mr. Blank, at the same time holding out a neat roll of paper, 
said: “Mr. Blank, here’s your speech Mrs, Blank sent, she says you left 
it on your toilet stand.” To say that ‘‘ consternation was depicted on 
Mr. Blank’s countenance,” as he attempted to explain that it must be a 
mistake, falls far short of the reality. After a while the members of the 
party who had “set it up” on Mr. Blank, admitted their participation in 
the matter, and the orator’s face during the balance of the evening was 
wreathed in smiles, and when called upon to respond to a toast he made 
“* the finest effort in his life.” 


* * * 


THERE were jokers outside as well as inside, however. A fire broke 
out not far from the banquet hall about the time the company was sep~ 
arating. The fire patrol wagon was on hand at the fire, but the blaze was a 
small affair and the services of the patrol company were not needed. An 
underwriter at the fire jumped into the wagon and asked that it be driven 
to the hotel where the banqueters were. When it backed up to the door, 
there was a general surprise as to what brought it there. It was then ex- 
plained that the equipment was the property of the fire underwriters, that 
it was to be always at their command, and it had come there in the line 
of its duty, to render such service as might be necessary at that time and 
place. It is said, however, that its services were no more necessary at 
the banquet than at the fire. 

¥ ¥ * 


A GREAT deal is said about inspection of risks, but it is not urged any 
more strongly thanit should be. Indeed, the value of careful inspection 
can hardly be overestimated. A casein point: A few daysagoa manufac- 
turing establishment was removed to anew location, and the company 
holding a risk on it was asked to approve the removal. The officer went 
to the new location to examine it before approving removal, and arrived 
just in time to find them extinguishing a fire that had originated from a 
cause that he did not suspect as a dangerous feature in the business. He 
then learned that slight fires frequently occurred from that same cause, 
but was told that there was never any difficulty in promptly extinguishing 
them, which was no doubt true as to the past ; but as he was expected to 
write against the contingencies of the future, he thought the safest plan 
was to withhold his approval of the removal. The best way to learn the 
hazards of any business is to visit it and see it in its working clothes— 
practically—not theoretically, when it is being exhibited scientifically in 


its Sunday clothes. 
s # = 


ALL underwriters know that there are many mysterious fires, and while 
they can surmise as to the cause of some of them, they are compelled to 
admit that there are many for the causes of which there is no accounting. 
A lady in this city recently stepped into an adjoining room, lighted the 
gas, saw that her children were sleeping soundly, turned off the gas and 
withdrew. Soon she smelled burning cloth, and going to the children’s 
room, found the bed burning. Assistance arrived and the fire was speed- 
ily extinguished. Then andnvestigation was begun to learn how the fire 
could have started. Theories were plenty, but the mystery remained 
until it was discovered that there were ashes of burned rags in a chamber 
utensil standing near the bed. The lady had been sewing in that room 
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during the day and cloth clippings had fallen or been thrown into the 
receptacle. When she lighted the gas on her visit to the room, she had 
thrown the match among the.clippings, which ignited, and, blazing up, 
had set the bed clothes on fire. Upon this theory, the company that had the 
property insured paid the loss. 


* * * 


THE conduct of our fire department at the recent burning of the refinery 
of the American Cotton Oil Company shows what it can and does do 
when it has a fair chance. The establishment had direct communication 
with the central tower, and the engines were promptly on hand, The 
water supply was good and the management of the department was 
excellent. The pessimists have always declared that a fire in that refinery 
meant the destruction of all the property on that square, and possibly 
some on opposite sides of the street. Well, the fire came, and although 
the building and contents were pretty well used up, the fire did not get 
outside the building, and no adjacent property was harmed. The insur. 
ance on the building was $24,500; on boilers, engine and machinery, 
$41,000, and on stock, $47,500; total, $113,000. The stock was unusu. 
ally light, as the time was between the close of one season and the start. 
ing up of another. The indications are that there will be some salvage— 
not much, however—on each of the divisions. 

° x * x 

THE manager of a prominent agency company narrates a bit of his ex- 
perience under the valued policy lawin Texas, The adjuster sent to settle 
the loss started in with a determination to make a salvage. The insured, 
seeing this disposition, went in for all he could get, and bluffing on both 
sides was active. Finally the insured offered compromise figures rather 
than resort to a lawsuit. The compromise offer was rejected. Suit was be- 
gun. The company telegraphed the adjuster to accept the compromise, but 
he being on the ground thought he knew all the points, and did not obey 
orders. Judgment was rendered against the company for twice as much 
as the claimant offered to accept for compromise, and to this were added 
interest and costs. The company paid the judgment and costs, and pre- 
sented the adjuster with a copy of sop’s Fables, with the fable marked 
of the dog that in crossing the stream of water lost his own piece of meat 
by trying to seize the piece in his own shadow, that he thought was in the 


mouth of the other dog. 
* % 


WHILE there is no open confession or admission of fear as to incen- 
diarism here growing out of the anarchists troubles, there is an undertone 
of apprehension which is intensified by the frequent small fires which, 
most probably, are incendiary, in St. Louis, People here are watchful, 
which is the true and, I might add, the only reliable defense. Our 
authorities are alive to the needs of the hour, and our chief of police is 
active and vigilant. The fire department, too, is in good trim, and the 
men belonging to it are ready and, as they think, equal to any emergency. 
The alarms of the past few days in this city have not been up to the aver- 
age, and nothing of an unusual character has attended any of those that 
have occurred. The causes of the two large fires which occurred here in 
October—one on the 15th and the other on the 31st—were well known, 
and in both cases were purely accidental. The dispersion of an anarchist 
public meeting here a few days ago by the police was an intimation to 
that class that they were under a surveillance that it would not be well for 
them to disregard. J. L. M. 

CINCINNATI, November 14. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


FIRE LOSSES IN MISSOURI. 

(To THE EDITOR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 
On page 213 of the issue of Tz Spectator for November 3, there is 
a paragraph which, in some of its intimations, is without sufficient found- 
ation. Every little while, in recent years, a report is given currency that 
the fire loss in Missouri is so heavy that companies withdraw from the 
State. It is true that companies have withdrawn, but there is no record 
in this office that the reason has been because of serious loss, Two or 
three may have lost money, and their managers may have been frightened 
into relinquishing a business which has proven in the average of many 
years to be as profitable as in any other State ; and such companies have 
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been either new ones or small ones, which had no surplus to stand a 
’ temporary draft. 

The losses in Missouri for the years 1882 to 1886, inclusive, were 
$10,797,000 ; premiums, $18,631,200, Loss, fifty-eight per cent of premi- 
ums. In St. Louis the losses in 1885 were thirty-three per cent ; and in 
1886 forty-six per cent of the premiums. In 1887 up to the present time, 
the losses to companies have been increased to about fifty per cent—the 
net increase of amount of loss over increase of premiums having been 
about $200,000. 

In 1885 twelve fire companies were admitted ; four withdrew—three for 
reinsurance. In 1886 nineteen were admitted ; two withdrew, one of 
them because of winding up. In 1887 fifteen have been admitted. One 
has withdrawn, having reinsured, and one without notice. 

It is not true, therefore, that the fire losses in St. Louis (or in the State) 
have caused, or are likely to ‘‘ cause, the retirement of several companies 
from that city.” 

Our fire department is in a good state of efficiency, its failures to ex- 
tinguish some severe conflagrations recently being attributable to causes 
beyond its control ; the building laws are enforced better than ever be- 
fore ; improved classes of buildings are going up in every quarter, and 
improved methods of construction are employed ; old rookeries are being 
cleaned away, and in all directions the tendency is towards profitable 
underwriting. 

The vigarous action of the Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment in driving underground insurance out of the State has improved the 
business of the authorized companies to a very decided extent. The 
agencies, board and non-board, are becoming contented with somewhat 
improved rates, but more especially with the feeling that the citizens are 
beginning to appreciate the advantages of policies in companies lawfully 
authorized to issue them, and to look with disfavor upon clandestine and 
irresponsible concerns. The outlook is in no way discouraging to the 
extent your item would intimate. Aus. F, HARVEY. 

INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ST. Louis, November 10. 





THEATRE FIRES.—II. 
[To THE EpDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Before concerning ourselves with the question of extinguishment of 
theatre fires, we had better finish up the matter of prevention. We have 
considered in the previous communication, under the same heading as 
this, the subjects of heating, lighting and the use of fireworks, firearms 
and the like. There are now to be considered the matter of design, con- 
struction, fitting, furnishing and managing—all from the standpoint of 
the underwriter and the public, and entirely independent of the artistic 
side of the question. 

In all these three divisions, design, material and construction, there 
may be kept in mind (1) the prevention of fires ; (2) the signaling or giv- 
ing alarm in case fire is discovered ; (3) the getting of the audience out of 
the building without danger to life or limb ; (4) the extinguishment of the 
flames if a fire does break out. 

In designing so as to prevent, as far as possible, the breaking out of 
fires, one of the first things is the choice of site. This is not always very 
open (the choice, not the site). It is, of course, better to have a block of 
ground that has no other building or occupant than the theatre edifice ; 
this not only giving a commanding viewf the building, but enabling it 
to have ingress and egress (particularly the latter) upon all sides, while 
at the same time greatly diminishing the fire risk. The same considera- 
tions would call for placing all theatres exactly upon the street level, 
instead of above it, for the purpose of effect or below it for economy. Of 
course, all these so-called theatres which are entirely above the first floor 
are to be ruled out as something radically bad, and almost unspeakably 
wrong, 

The shape of the building will be largely governed by the form of the 
lot upon which it is built. It is rarely that the architect is entirely unham- 
pered by the question of size and shape of lot and character of neighboring 
buildings. The cube probably offers more nearly the best proportion and 
form for a theatre building than any other. It gives the most volume for 
a given amount of wall of any structure which it is practical for us to 
make, and encourages rather than discourages solidity and firmness of 
construction. 

Thickness of walls does not necessarily imply safety to either the 
building or the audience. A theatre may be practically incombustible as 
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far as walls go, and yet might be a perfect death trap—an effective cre- 
matory—so far as safety of the audience was considered. 

Great depth of cellar, of course, lessens the likelihood of fire in the 
lower portions of the building, but at the same time it lessens the 
likelihood of escape for employees who may be called there in the exer- 
cise of or preparation for their duties. 

The.fiatter the roof the greater the danger of catching fire from outside, 
and tthe less the likelihood of catching fire by reason of the lodging of 
burning material from adjacent fires. Sharp pitched roofs, of course, 
have their rafters placed so as to burn better after they once catch, than 
where they are quite steep. 

The dressing-rooms are genefally (particularly in these days of spec- 
tacular plays requiring hundreds of coryphees and supes upon the stage), 
mere pigeon holes or stalls, made of thin board, and stowed as thickly, 
and as far out of the way, as possible. They should be so arranged as to 
have straight passages, easily entered by those who occupy them; for 
such occupancy is usually only temporary, and very often they are used 
by those having no previous knowledge of the building, and sometimes 
not even of our language. The situation of these humble assistants is 
melancholy in the extreme in case of an alarm of fire. The precautions 
concerning the gas brackets, previously named, should be redoubled 
here, because the occupants are liable to flirt their dresses or drapery 
against the flame ; and if there are swinging brackets they are likely to 
be turned against the wooden partitions, Smoking should be rigidly 
prevented. More than once a cigar or a cigarette, flung down in the 
haste of a sudden call to the stage, has caused a fire. The dressing-rooms 
should on no account be under the stage. It would be well to have the 
partitions back of the gas jets, and the ceiling above them, covered with 
bright tin, leaving a free circulating air space between the tin and the 
wall or ceiling. Doors of such rooms should, as far as possible, all open 
one way, either right handed or left handed, and should never open out- 
wards so as to close up an aisle or entry. They should be inspected from 
time to time during the absence of their tenants upon the stage. 

As to the stage itself, its character depends very much upon what kind 
of representation will take place upon it. But, as a general thing, every 
stage should be built so as to be adaptable to the production of any class 
of piece ; whether it require tanks, or rolling panorama, or box sets, or 
flats ; whether it need traps and elevators or not. It is best to make it of 
widely spaced I-beams, having between them sliding sections of flooring. 
This will enable the making of a trap anywhere that is desired and at the 
shortest notice, and will avoid that cutting and weakening of the stage 
which was the unavoidable accompaniment of the old system of wooden 
beams with a regular wooden flooring. 

Safety curtains have been attempted from time to time, the object being 
to shut off the stage from the auditorium ; or, more properly, protecting 
the auditorium from the smoke which comes from the stage, as almost all 
theatre fires start upon the stage or some of its dependencies. Of these 
there are three principal types—transparent wire gauze, asbestos cloth 
and rough Venetian slats put together like window blinds. As regards 
the first, they have the disadvantage that they allow the audience (and I 
shall assume all throughout that fires occur in time of a performance) to 
see what danger there is upon or near the stage. While they will not let 
flame pass through them, they interpose no such barrier to smoke, and 
smoke is one of the things most to be feared in theatre fires. The asbes- 
tos cloth is very heavy, and Iam not quite certain that it has sufficient 
strength to stand a sudden dropping ; but upon this head I wait for in- 
formation. It is as at present manufactured very heavy and thick, which, 
of course, is a disadvantage. It has the merit of being perfectly incom- 
bustible. The rolling curtain of iron slats, such as is used as shutters in 
large stores, has the demerit of being very heavy, and of being liable to 
rust if not galvanized ; it requires a special lowering device, generally 
hydraulic; and it is not certain that in time of fire the proper assistant 
will be at hand to attend to this, or that it will work well if the assistant 
is there. In any case, no matter what kind of curtain he used, whatever 
handle or other piece is necessay to use in lowering it should be fastened 
so that it cannot be taken away, else it will be very likely to be removed 
to make room and to be missing in time of need. 

The stairs should, as far as possible, be of stone, covered with some 
material which will render them less slippery than the ordinary smooth 
stone step with which we are familiar. Rubber does well; there are 
many kinds of paint which will answer excellently. Winding stairs 
should be prohibited, because there is a tendency to stumble upon the 
ends next the centre. If entire straight flights are not possible, then it is 
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better to have short reaches of straight flights, ninety degrees with one 
another, and with landings between. 

The height of the risers ought in no case to be above seven inches ; and 
as to the width, it can hardly be too wide for comfort in going up, or for 
satety in coming down. Eleven inches is ordinarily supposed to be 
about right, but it will be found that there are many cases where it has 
been necessary to widen the treads beyond this, as at the Broad street 
railway station, Philadelphia, where it was found necessary to carry the 
entire stairway out several feet by a false flight in order to make the steps 
easier for the crowd of people. Steps which would be wide enough in 
time of leisure, or when there were few upon them, were too narrow in 
the tread where there was a crowd, in the hurry to get out from the depot. 
There should be no nosing to the treads, but they should be flush with 
the risers; then they will not trip those going up; and as it is nearly 
always necessary to go up some steps in order to get out from parquet or 
galleries, it is wel] not to have the nosings to trip people. 

The steps should be of equal height in each set. There are many cases 
where there will be found one or two of different height from the rest, 
and they will be likely to trip one. The same may be said about the 
width; if a step is wider or narrower than the rest in a stairway, it is 
likely to cause trouble. Such irregular work will be found in a range of 
steps from the galleries and often from the auditoriums, and this is one 
of the great objections to what is known as the panoptic curve, and to all 
other systems which give those at the back more than extra chance to see 
over the heads of those before them. 

Such systems call for higher risers or narrower treads for the back steps 
than in the front, and that is dangerous to ahurried crowd. It would seem 
unnecessary to say anything about carpets upon stairs, yet there will 
often be found carpets or matting which serve to trip those walking upon 
them, either by having holes or by being loose at some seam. This, how- 
ever, comes more properly under the head of inspection. There should 
be no stairway leading down from a door; such a descent is dangerous in 
the extreme. If there is a door at the head of a flight of stairs, there 
should be a landing between the door and the head of the stairs. All 
stairs should have proper hand-rails, to assist anyone who has lost his or 
her balance, to recover it without falling and causing a panic or a jam. 
Where two stairways come together, there should be a sufficient space 
between to prevent a jam, particularly if they be descending staircases. 
Where stairs overlook a space below, into which there would be a temp- 
tation on the part of foolish people to jump, to their own danger and that 
of those below, there should be guards high enough to prevent such rash 
act. There are many wells between stairways, down which frantic or 
reckless persons have thrown themselves in time of panic or danger, and 
this should be prevented by the guard mentioned, R. C. 

New York, November 14. 








BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 


THE report on the watch service at the Union Stock Yards, owing to 
the delay in securing last year’s record, will not appear in print until the 


next issue of THe SPECTATOR. 
a x * 


THE city and county agency of the steamboiler department of the Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company of New York has been transferred to Geo. 
W. Montgomery & Co., who are also general agents for the surety and 
plate glass departments of this company. John L. McMann, inspector of 
steamboilers, will. have his headquarters at the office of Montgomery 


& Co. 
* ¥ * 


Tue Security Accident Insurance Company of Chicago has concluded 
to go out of business. The policyholders have all received the return 
premiums due them and the company quietly retires. The cause given is 
that the officials of the company found the continuation of business would 
entail more responsibility than they wished to assume. 

* a * 


A RECENT incendiary fire in St. Louis, in the Locust building, brought 
to light the records and various blanks belonging, in years gone by, to 
the North Missouri Insurance Company. 

* * * 

THE new quarters of the Western department of the Westchester Fire 

Insurance Company, located in the Royal building, are well suited to the 
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company’s increasing business.. The offices are large and elegantly fur. 
nished, and M. O. Brown, the company’s agent, wonders how he man. 
aged to get along in the former quarters, which were so much smaller, 
All are cordially invited to inspect the Westchester’s new offices, 


* * * 


THE Rough Notes of Indianapolis has agreed to carry out the advertis. 
ing and subscription contracts of The Courant of Cincinnati. 


* % * 


SAMUEL P. BLAGDEN, United States manager of the North British and 
Mercantile, paid a visit during last week to the company’s Western de. 
partment. The announcement of a successor to the late W. B. Cornell 
will not be made public until Mr. Blagden returns to New York, but it is 
understood that someone at present connected with the company’s West. 
ern department will be selected. 


* * * 


Joun M. Crang, secretary of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, and 
E. B. Tidd, general agent at Cleveland, O., were among the visitors to 
Chicago last week. The announcement above shows what these two 
gentlemen accomplished while on La Salle street. 


* * * 


THE Patrol report of last Saturday appeared in mourning, as.did also the 
patrol house and wagons, the cause being the death of Michael Shay, 
caused by injuries received last February in responding to an alarm of 
fire. Shay at that time held the position of driver and was highly 
thought of. 

% * * 

St. Louis does not improve in the reduction of fire losses as one would 
wish, after so many large fires which have occurred there of late. A week 
ago not a little alarm was caused by an unusual number of fires occuring 
between the hours of 4 and 10 P.M. The department was called out 
to twenty-one fires, scattered throughout the city. The largest fire called 
out the entire department and occurred in the Sunday Savings office, 
corner Sixth and Walnut streets. The building was also occupied by the 
Pacific Laundry and the Western News Company’s plant for printing 
patent outside newspapers. The latter is a total loss of $80,000. 


* * * 


AMONG the recent visitors to Chicago were: Secretary Keller of the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Company of Pittsburgh; O. R. Looker, secretary 
Michigan Mutual Life; E. L. Ireton of Cincinnati; H. E. Bowers, 
United States manager Guardian of England, and Henry Bonham- 
Carter, one of the directors, D. W. &. 

Cuicaco, November 14. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A Fire Insurance Trust. 


Two weeks ago we made note of the efforts that were being made by fire 
underwriters to perfect a plan, whereby the stock companies might hope 
to compete with the mutuals in insuring what are known as protected 
risks. The plan of the mill mutuals is to require propertyowners to 
equip their property with the most approved appliances for fire protection 
and fire extinguishment, and then to insure them at very low rates. By 
so doing they have furnished insurance at a low price, and have reduced 
the fire losses materially in the classes of property they insure. In so 
doing they have taken away from the stock companies a large amount of 
desirable business, and how to recover this has been the problem pre- 
sented to the stock companies. Some time ago a committee of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters was appointed to consider the matter, 
and, after repeated meetings and discussions, that committee submitted 
its report to the board on Thursday last. After some discussion it was 
unanimously adopted, thus binding the members of the board. The re- 
port is as follows: 
New York, November 9, 1887. 


The membership of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters includes 
the strongest fire insurance companies of the United States and Europe, 
and by intelligent co-operation these companies can offer to property- 
owners such proper consideration for approved appliances for the preven- 
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tion and extinguishment of fire as will result in a reduction of the cost of 
fre insurance: First—By reduction of tHeir own expenses through co- 
operation with each other; and, Second—By a reduction of the fire hazard 
through co-operation with propertyowners; therefore your committee 
respectfully recommend to the board— 

First. That a committee of twelve be appointed by the board, to be 
known as the ‘‘ protective committee,” which commitiee may, on appli- 
cation, prescribe requirements for the proper construction or improve- 
ment and eflectual protection of any mercantile or manufacturing risk, 
including in such protection an automatic sprinkler or other approved 
appliance. 

Second. When a proper'yowner has complied with the requirements of 
this committee in the construction and protection of any building, the 
said building shall be classed on the records of this board as ‘*‘ protected,” 
and this committee are authorized through the superintendent of surveys 
to provide for frequent surveys of such protected buildings located in the 
Metropolitan district. 

Third. This committee shall have authority, in behalf of the members of 
this buard consenting to this plan, to negotiate for and to accept lines of 
insurance upon protected risks, to fix the rate of premium for fire insur- 
ance thereon, and to prescribe such terms and conditions for the accept- 
ance of such insurance as in their judgment the best interests of the co- 
operating companies demand, and this committee shall have power at any 
time to modily or cancel all contracts of insurance made under this 
agreement. Forms of policies for protected risks shall be approved by 
the committee, and shall in all cases include a coinsurance clause or its 
equivalent. 

Fourth, In the event of a claim for loss or damage to a protected risk 
issued under this plan, this committee shall have authority to adjust such 
claim and apportion the amount for which each company is hable, 

Fifth. Any company represented in this board shall have the right to 
enter into this arrangement by an agreement in writing to accept such pro- 
portion of the lines on risks approved by the committee within a maxi- 
mum line named by such company, with the understanding that after 
such agreement, the committee, or its designated representative, shall be 
empowered to bind such company for its proportion not exceeding the 
limit of the maximum line named by it. The amount of insurance to be 
placed on anyrisk shall be distributed among the companies so agreeing, 
in such proportion as the maximum line named by each company and ap- 
proved by this committee bears to the sum of the maximum lines of all 
the companies signing the agreement. 

Sixth. If for any reason it is advisable to issue the policies of fewer 
companies than the whole number co-operating, the commiitee shall be 
authorized to designate the companies whose policies shall be issued, and 
shall provide for reinsurance on the basis set forth in the previous sec- 
tions. 

Seventh. Any company may withdraw from this agreement at any time 
by giving, in writing, ten days’ notice of their intention so to do, but such 
company must carry to expiration all risks allotted to it under such agree- 
ment, and any company not desiring to carry any risk approved by the 
committee will be at liberty to arrange for the reinsurance of such with 
one or more of the other co-operating companies. 

Eighth. This committee shall be empowered to prepare commissions of 
authority, to be executed by each of the consenting companies, which 
commissions of authority shall embody the powers delegated to the com- 
mittee by the board. 

Ninth. To the extent above indicated, this board assumes the direction 
of the work of the protective committee, and so long as the advantage of 
such co-operation is preserved to all of its members desiring to avail 
themselves of the same, this board wiil sustain this committee, which shall 
report monthly to the board. 

Wo. De L. Bouvcuton, CuHaAs. SEWALL, 

Geo. M. Coit, James A. SILvey, 

H. W. Eaton, Wm. M. Sr. Joun, 

Henry H. HALL, Epwarp A. WALTON, 

N. W. MESEROLE, Joun H. WAsHBURN, 

F. C. Moore, JAMES YEREANCE, 
Committee, 


The same gentlemen who made the report were appointed to carry into 
effect the plan proposed by them. 








EUROPEAN GOSSIP. 


Wuat think you, friends, of a five-shilling rate fora wholesale sugar-boil- 
ing house with seven vats? This isthe rate taken by one of the supposedly 
conservative, correct, orthodox offices. Competition must be pretty bad 
to justify a cut of that sort. We are told over here that the business is 
being overdone in New York, but I question if the American offices have 
begun to realize what competition means, as we understand it over here. 
All the offices that have the slightest pretension to solidity, and a good 
many that have not, are establishing branches all over the country. The 
very creme de la creme among the leviathans used to be satisfied with 
branches jn Liyerpool, Birmingham and Bristol ; but if rivalry keeps on 
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growing for another year as it has developed in the past twelve months, 
every town of 100,000 inhabitants or so will be transformed into a dis- 
trict branch, with residential secretary and all the rest of it. 


* * * 


Tue Gresham Life Office has decided to extend to its new insurers, 
or those who care for it, the advantages of a monthly premium system. 
Instead of tables of rates varying with age, to insure a given sum at death, 
the insurer pays a fixed sum, half a crown, about sixty cents in American 
money, per month, insuring a proportionate sum at death. The new 
tables have apparently been calculated on a liberal basis, and ought to 
bring the Gresham a solid increase of public support. The Gresham has 
a large staff of agents, many of whom welcome the innovation with great 
satisfaction. 

* * * 

A sounpD old office that was sorely tried by the exceptional fire losses of 
1884-5-6, reports aturn in the tide. I refer to the Union Assurance 
Society, that has just entered on the 174th year of its existence. In the 
fire department, for the past year, a net profit of £14,109 is shown, with 
growing improvement every day. In the life department, the quinquen- 
nial period just closed shows an increase in the life fund of £241,658 ; 
namely, from £995,075 to £1,236,733. The claims for the same time ex- 
hibited a decrease of £81,032. This ancient corporation has just com- 
pleted a revsion and extension of its agencies, and evidently intends to 
take a new lease of life. Its progress in the past has never been of the 
fluctuating character that distinguishes some of our ‘‘ Jumbo” offices, 
but uniformly steady, with a general tendency to a slow increase. its 
income from investmcnts is neatly as large as its life premium receipis, 
being £51,964, against £53,403. This is the historical office that pays an 
annual dividend to its stocknolders of 120 per cent, and still continues 
to increase its reserve fund in a manner that makes ita pattern to more 
modern concerns with immensely greater revenue. 


* * * 


Asan instance of daring go-a-headness in the insurance world, I may 
refer for a moment to the London, Edingburgh and G!asgow Assurance 
Company (limited). This office deals with ordinary life, industrial life 
and accident business. At the close of the preceding year the total 
premium income was £47,972. At the close of the current financial year 
the income had iacreased to £86,006, and in the interval between the 
close of the accounts and the annual meeting to £110,000, the total rev- 
enue fund for the year commencing with £35,328, and closing with 
£112,806. This extraordinary incrgase was due chieflyto the industri: } 
department, the income of which was £10,123 in 1884; £25,039 in 1885, 
and £69,745 in 1886. The completed industrial business for the year 
amounted to an anoual premium income of £95,836. To secure this, the 
subscribed capital of the company had been increased from £100,000 to 
$142,251, and a further increase to £160,000 was contemplated, and the 
sum of £87,640 in all expended for the purchase of established industrial 
offices, and extension of the department, the amount being distributed 
over a number of years. The office is still expanding at an express speed 
of upwards of 4000 policies a week, with an ever accelerated rate of pro- 
gress. It is to be hoped it may escape the experience of some of the big 
fire offices that have attained their present dimensions through absorption 


of roften concerns, 
x x x 


Since public attention was called in The Times to the failure of mem- 
bers of Lloyds to make their £5000 deposits, the matter has been widely 
discussed among merchants and shipowners. Lloyds is a marine under- 
writing association that has come to us from past generations, its stability 
taken for graoted like that of the Bank of England. Insurance in Lloyds 
is a practice handed down from father to son, as a matter of course, as 
much part and parcel of the establishment as the ledgers of the firm. 
Recently, however, matters have been brought to light throwing doubt 
on the financial standing of certain members of the corporation. There 
is supposed to be a clause in the constitution of Lloyds requiring a de- 
posit of £5000 by every member prior to admission. This condition 
appears not to have been enforced, if, indeed, it ever existed, in the case 
of the members referred to, Ea:ly in the present year, several members 
having found their business injured by reports affecting the financial 
standing of their colleagues, proposed a resolution calling on all mem- 
bers to contribute a fixed sum to a common reserve fund similar to that 
of sound life offices, A fund of upwards of two millions could thus be 
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created at a stroke and without the slightest difficulty. The proposition 
met with determined opposition and was shelved, but is now again on 
the tapis. It must be evident to all except the most prejudiced old fos- 
sils, that Lloyds cannot afford, in these days of giant corporations and 
enormous guarantee funds, to refuse so reasonable a demand as that 
outlined in the resolution referred to. Members may personally know 
themselves to be financially solvent, but insurers would like to see some 
of their surplus in a place where it can be got at for the benefit of 
creditors-in the event of disaster. 
“ x % 


THE example set by the home government of effecting life insurances 
has borne good fruitin New Zealand, The life insurance association of 
the government of that country has produced an annual income of 
£196,902. the total revenue (including the fund of £459,335 brought for- 
ward at the time of the last report, June 30, 1880) being £1,531,031. 
The total expenditure was £1,085,445, of which £217,491 was in pay- 
ment of claims. After making allowances for all outstanding liabilities, 
there is an estimated surplus for distribution of £245,315, out of which it 
is proposed to pay £150,000 in bonuses to insurers, catrying the re- 
mainder to the reserve fund. The business is divided into ordinary life, 
temperance section and industrial section. 


* * * 


An experiment which will be noted with interest is be tried by the 
Insurance and Actuarial Society of Glasgow. In connection with the 
society, a library has been established for the benefit of members. It is 
particuliarly desired to afford opportunity of study to the younger men of 
the profession, and works bearing on all departments of insurance are 
bzing added to the library as fast as they can be obtained. If the experi- 
ment should prove successful, an attempt to establish a similar library in 
London will probably be made. London is probably the greatest centre 
of insurance in the whole world, but it is not half so well provided with 
facilities for turning the raw human material into the manufactured offi- 
cial article as Glasgow. 

% * 

In the marine branch of insurance there is a slight improvement to re- 
port. The losses to date for the past year are numerically heavier than 
for the corresponding period last year, but the number insured is larger, 
and the proportion of insured ships that have proved total wrecks or suf- 
fered casualties shows a satisfactory improvement. The total casualties 
reported at Lloyds for the year up to the close of last week was 1013 sail- 
ing vessels, of which 463 were British and 550 foreign ; and 445 steamers, 
of which 300 were British and 145 foreign; grand total, 1563, as against 
1417 for the corresponding period of 1886, 


* * * 


Iris computed that during the past month upwards of 100 men were per- 
manently injured by foot-ball. Three deaths were reported as caused di- 
rectly by injuries received in the game, Many other deaths indirectly result- 
ing from similar causes undoubtedly took place, but there is no way to get 
at the facts. There can be no reasonable doubt that the number of foot-ball 
victims every season will soon equal the appalling yearly total of sufferers 
by railway accidents, The brutality of the sport increases every year, 
especially in the midlands. The accident companies are finding it out to 
their cost. 

% % * 

Tue choir and orchestra of the London Insurance Musical Society has 
been greatly strengthened since I last wrote, and now numbers not fewer 
than 100 persons. The season just beginning is likely to prove by far the 
best since the society was established. The society is doing good work 
in bringing insurance men together who, but for its attractions, would 
never see each other from year’s end to year’s end, except in the exacting 
rounds of daily business. D. E. W. 

Lonpon, November I. 





—The first annual meeting of the Michigan Life Insurance Agents 
Association was held at Detroit, November 5. The retiring officers were 
re-elected as follows: President, M. Early; first vice-president, J. C. 
Thomson ; second vice-president, W. T. Gage; secretary, W. H. Burr; 
treasurer, C. W. Moore; executive committee, G. A. Watkins, W. D. 
Harrah, H. Haskell, C. P. Russell and A. E. Bradley. 
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—The Mutual Life has entered Mississippi. 

—Rough Notes has gobbled up The Courant of Cincinnati. 

—J. B. Bennett, the manager of the New Orleans Compact, has 
resigned. 

—The Ohio Valley Fire of Wheeling, W. Va., has retired from 
business. 

—Forest fires are doing much damage in various portions of Illinois 
and Missouri. . 

—The German-American Life Insurance Association of Burlington, Ia,, 
is a new incorporation. 

—The death is announced of W. L. Fisher, secretary of the Quebec 
Fire Insurance Company. 

—There were 132 lives lost on the lakes in October. The value of 
property lost aggregated $1,065,800. 

—Wesley Crane Clatk, an old and highly esteemed insurance man of 
Boston and Somerville, Mass., died November 5. 

—Philip Spooner, father of ex Insurance Commissioner Spooner of 
Wisconsin, is dead. He was seventy-six years of age. 

—General Charles M. Prevost, a wel!-known Philadelphia insurance 
man, died in that city recently, ‘at the age of sixty-nine, 

—The November meeting and dinner of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association was held on the 8th instant, and was largely attended. 

—lIt is reported that Scheurer, who, with one Castleman, swindled Brit- 
ish life insurance companies of $35,000, has committed suicide in Italy, 

—T. W. McCance has been elected president of the Virginia State In- 
surance Company of Richmond, succeeding John L. Bacon, deceased, 

—The Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Railroad Company has be- 
gun heating its cars on the Syracuse branch by steam from the locomotive, 

—West Pollock, secretary of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company, 
was married in Brooklyn, on Wednesday of last week, to Miss Susie R, 
Sauford. 

—William Alexander, secretary of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York, was married last Thursday to Miss Frances Gordon 
Paddock. 

—Henry N. Baker, New England manager of the Howard Insurance 
Company, has resigned to enter business as an independent adjuster in 
New York. 

—W. A. Wright, Comptroller of Georgia, has been made head of the 
newly created insurance department of the State, with the title of Insur- 
ance Commissioner. 

+~Henry O'Hara, managing director of the Temperance General Life 
Assurance Company of Toronto, recently met with a sad bereavement in 
the death of his wife. 

—The Standard makes the fire losses for last week $2,060,000, and the 
losses from January 1, $93,171,000, and estimates that at this rate the 
total loss for 1887 will be $107,960,065. 

—W. A. Holman of Glens Falls, now New York State agent for the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, will, it is announced, shortly transfer 
his services to the Liberty of New York. 

—William Tatley of Montreal will continue the management of the 
Canadian branch of the Royal Insurance Company, in his individual 
capacity, as chief agent of the company. 

—The organization of the Farmers and Merchants Insurance Company 
of Albany, Ore., with a capital of $20,000, is reported. The president is 
Chas. E. Wolverton ; secretary, J. K. Elderkin. 

—The losses by the burning of the Baltic mills at Baltic, Conn., on 
the 14th ult., have been adjusted. The loss is total and amounts to 
$655,449.76 (it was originally reported as $1,500,000). The insurance was 
$433,758.55. 

—Water-works have been completed and successfully tested at Ne- 
braska City, Neb.; Greencastle, Ind ; Waukesha, Wis., and Brownwood, 
Tex. Systems will be constructed at Plymouth, Ind.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Superior, Neb.; Pipestone, Minn., and Pontiac, Mich. 

—Planing and mou'ding mills in the United States have, according to 
The Chronicle Fire Tables, burned to the number of about 106 annually 
for the past twelve years. During the three years 1884-86, there were 
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420 fires in such establishments, causing an aggregate property loss of 
$4,845,919 and an insurance loss of $2,026,277. Incendiarism leads in 
the list of known causes aside from exposure, 

—A New Orleans dispatch reports the suspension of the Peoples In- 
surance Company of that city. The Peoples was organized in 1871. With 
a capital of $100,000, it reported on January 1 total assets, exclusive of 
premium notes, of $110,390, with liabilities of $35,187. 

—A dispatch from Boston says that on Monday John Hopper, a so- 
licitor for the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of New York, 
pleaded guilty in the Chelsea Police Court to insuring the life of Omar 
Little, a man over sixty years of age, and was fined $100 and costs. 

—At a meeting last week of the directors of the Union Mutual L‘fe In- 
surance Company of Portland, resolutions highly complimentary to 
the retiring secretary, Henry D. Smith, were adopted. Arthur L. 
Bates, the former assistant secretary, has been elected secretary to fill the 
vacancy, and the position which he leaves will be filled by J. Frank Lang. 


—Receipts in full for claims under policies No. 31,358, $5000, and No. 
3579 for $1000, were added to the archives of the Mutual Life last week. 
Unused dividends added $3076 to the former and $850 to the latter. The 
net cost to the insured under policy 31,385 for $8076 of insurance was 
$2,810 40, and to the holder of 3579 for $1000 of insurance, $493.94.— 7 he 
Weekly Statement. 

—The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, at its annual meeting last 
week, elected officers as follows: President, J. Edward Hollis ; secretary, 
O,borne Howes, Jr.; executive committee, George R. Rogers, Frank E. 
Sweetser, Charles E. Guild, B. B. Whittemore and J. Edward Hollis; 
committee on brokers, E. E. Patridge, R. A. Boit and C. H. Hayes ; com- 
mittee on rates, Hammond Vinton, A. P. Curtis and James Goodman, 


—The monthly dinner of the New York Life Insurance Association, 
held at the Hotel Brunswick on Tuesday evening, was largely attended. 
In the absence of President Raymond, Vice-president Goble presided. 
Speeches were made by Commissioner Merrill of Massachusetts, Benj. S. 
Calet and W. H. Dyer of Boston, J. C. Bergstresser of The Insurance 
World, Geo. N. Carpenter of Philadelphia, C. C. Hine of The Insurance 
Monitor, C. M. Ransom of The Standard, and D. L. Pittigrew of Wor- 
cester. 

—The Vanderbilt avenue car stables and the Coney Island and Prospect 
Park Railroad Company’s sheds, together with several small frame struc- 
tures in South Brooklyn, N. Y., were destroyed by fire on November 14. 
A large quantity of hay and feed and several engines and cars were 
burned, and 145 horses suffocated. The loss is estimated at $175,000. 
* * * At Memphis, Tenn., on November 11, Brooks, Neely & Co.'s 
cotton sheds, containing 5300 bales of cotton, were burned, the loss 
reaching $250,000. * * * One-third of the business part of St. Peter, 
Minn.—about thirty buildings—was burned on November12. The losses 
are put at $160,000. * * * At Little Rock, Ark., November 14, ten 
cotton warehouses were burned. The losses are estimated at from 
$250,000 to $300,000. 

—The Prudential Insurance Company of New York, of which A. P. M. 
Roome is secretary, began issuing policies on Tuesday. The Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore companies of the Prudential syndicate are 
organizing and will be ready to begin business at an early date. The 
presumption is that they will be in active operation by December 15. 
The St. Louis and Chicago companies cannot yet be said to be in an ad- 
vanced state of organization. The plan of this syndicate of companies in 
various cities has been referred to in detail in the columns of THe Spec- 
TATOR. Each company will be the agent of the others in its respective 
city, and under the proposed plan oi reciprocation it is expected that the 
_ expenses of conductirg the business will be largely reduced. All poli- 
cies issued will be on the non-participating plan, and brokers will not be 
recognized. 

—If it were possible for a single person to be made the victim of one 
year’s accidents in New York city, he would have to die 1401 times, or 
about four times per day. In addition to fatal injuries—on the streets of 
New York alone and under the notice of the police—he would be bitten 
by dogs six times, injured by falling 1920 times, knocked down and run 
over 378 times, burned and scalded 120 times, cut, bruised and crushed 
676 times, thrown from vehicles 179 times, kicked and bitten by horses 
twenty times, besides receiving innumerable other injuries. All told, he 
would be wounded twenty times per day in the streets of New York. 
When the number of accidents which the police know nothing about is 
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taken into account—and probably the police have knowledge of less than 
one-twentieth of the whole number of disabling accidents which actually 
occur—a fair idea can be reached of the long list the full record of a year’s 
casualties in New York city would make.— 7he Chronicle. 


—President Bulkely of the tna Life of Hartford has addressed a circu- 
lar to the stockho!ders of that company, offering them the privilege of buying 
the stock of the Equitable Indemnity Company, now reorganizing, in the 
proportion of one share in the Equitable Indemnity to each five shares 
owned in the Atna, It is understood that the offer will be promptly 
accepted, and that the Equitable Indemnity will begin business on Janu- 
ary I, with a paid-up capital of $250,000. While it will be a separate 
organization from the A2tna Life, it will probably be represented every- 
where by the agents of that company, and consequently starts under 
about as favorable conditions for success as could well be wished. 


—An old life insurance agent, ina communication to The Standard, 
mikes the following prediction: ‘‘ In the year 1900 there will be more 
than 100 regular life insurance companies doing business in the United 
States, The rates and plans will be substantially those of the present 
thirty-five regular companies. The number at present in existence is not 
sufficient to efficiently canvass the existing population of the country. 
There should be at least one company for each 1,000,000 of inhabitants in 
the republic. In 19001 think there will not bea private co. operative assess- 
ment association in existence. At that time the orders will be on the 
wane or have totally disappeared as insurance organizations—more likely 
the latter.".—We judge from the above paragraph that the writer expecis 
to see a considerable change in the laws of the severat States relating to 
both old-line and assessment companies during the next dozen years.— 
The United States Review. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—W.S. Parks, agent for the Employers Liability, at Boston. 

—J. C. Clayton, agent fur the United States Life, at Bcston. 

—George H. Binney, agent for the Anglo-Nevada, at Boston. 

—C. W. Holden, agent for the Fidelity and Casualty, at Boston. 

—W. B. Sears and Curtis Clark, agents for the Queen, at Boston. 

—Samuel W. Brown, agent of the Traders of Chicago, at Boston. 

—J. H. Burger, special agent of the Norwich Union, for New England. 

—Thomas C. Lee, agent for the Merchants of Providence, at Lowell, Mass. 

—Edwin Shaw, agent for the Equitable Fire and Marine, at Fall River, Mass. 

—Alfred Jones, special agent of the Western of Toronto, fcr the Pacitic Coast. 

—Judd & Parsons, agents of the National Fire of Hartford, at Holyoke, Mass. 

--William Freestone, agent for the Travelers of Har.ford, at Springfield, Mass. 

—Francis Murdoch, agent for the German-American of New York, at Newton, 

Mass. ; 

—J. R. Fairbairn, agent fcr the German-American of New York, at Cambridge, 
Mass. 

—W. E. Chase, agent for the German-American of New York, at Newburyport, 
Mass. 

— J. C. Corbet, special agent of the Lancashire, for New England, succeeding 
J. H. Burger. 

—Charles W. Howard, agent for the German-American of New York, at 
Malden, Mass. 

—X. B. Drexelius, agent of the Orient of Hartford, at Cincinnati, succeeding 
Miller, Carey & Co. 

—Straub & Morris, agents for the Accident Insurance Company of North 
America, at Pittsburgh. 

—Vanuxem, Slocum & Waller, general agents of the New York Lite for Illinois, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 

—cC. E. Angell & Co. of Galveston, general agents for Texas, of the Pacific 
Mutual Life of San Francisco. 

—Geo. W. Montgomery & Co., agents at Chicago, Ill., of the steamboiler de- 
partment of the Fidelity and Casualty Company. 

—Dick, Auer & Hahn, agents accident department of the Pacific Mutual Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, at Milwaukee, Wis. 

—The Liberty of New York has appointed agents as follows: C. M. Guinard, 
Galveston, Tex.; Tolly & Jennings, Paducah, Ky.; Brooks, Manning & Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Lascelles & Fuller, Cleveland, O.; E. T. Jackson & Co., Tann- 
ton, Mass.; C. D. Fullerton, Brockton, Mass.; Dodge & Pope, Toledo, O.; Mun- 
son & Birch, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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New York State Companies. | Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 

Net Last Latsst Satz Net Last Se 
as Book DivipENnP - thea Ry Book Divipenp 3 Pies 
3g | capital Vaiueos| DECLARED. N 3 | capita |“elme o/ DEcLanep, ja? 

NAME OF COMPANY.) “2 | pita Stock NAME OF COMPANY, a] p A Stock AX 
& aid #P. | Pee $100 . MS atd 4p. | Per $100, mh. 
g> Jan. 1. ried g> Fan. 1, gad 

1887. Date. |\Per Ct. Date. dan. 1887 ’ Date. \Per Ct. Re~ 

a “d 
$500.000 | $146.14 | Jan.,’87] 10 scaniptedies 180 ; 
200,000 | 172.07 |*July, "87 a ees 150 5 ane aes teen eeew ewww neee 4 $4,000,000 | $186.25 by ac 87 4 250 * 
400,000} 275 32 |*July, 87 5 Oct. 12, 87 165 mazon, Cincipnati........-------- 300,000} 139-59 Je y »,87 6 1co 
200,000 | 112.91 |*Jan.,'87| 4 |Nov.1,'87/ 80 American, tamee -- = — 152 36 oally. '87 | 3 121 
Broadway ...-.-------- 25 200,000 | 270.29 |*Aug,’87} 6 |May25,'87) 193% American, oe nen atpeneres BPS camel auae Ome ae 5 | 1 
ecercensccee x . a > 
American Central, St. Louis.......- 25 600,000 | 137.99 |* july, "87 e 110 
Buffalo German .-..-----| 100 200,0re | 440.70 *July,"87| 10 |July, 86) 300 Anglo-Nevada, San Francisco sone see se | samans| 1 @ [gApr.. 87 | 1% | 113% 
Citizens ~--------- so | poe] mor leauygy| 3 |aze‘Ses] tso_ | Antic and My Beovidcace "| "sp4] Suteoo| tne |*fan..7| 3 | tt 
IOP cccceccocseons 210,002 | I 2.91 7 4 9: A . ty 
Clinton SPEEA Zz a50,00c | 12011 |*suly, 87] 5 |May 4,'t7| 110% _——— _— M. Pittsburgh a prea Se oyuly. 86) 3 112 
Commerce. ...««--- --- 25 200,000 | 188 23 tale 87 3% | -------- 136 See ee ne x Bee serene eave MS be AR 3 97 
Commonwealth ....------ a00 See) See overs ane “i see ae nica Citizens, Cincinnati.....--......-..| 20 00,000 mae *june,'8y : = 
Continental ......------ ,000,000 237 49 *July, '87 7-70 Nov. 2,87) 226 Citizens, Pitisburgh.......-- s---| 5° $00,000 100.70 |*]an., 37 3 too 
Eag pent “- 300,000] 320.19 |*Oct.,’87| 7% |Oct. 12,'87| 250  saemoenned | ag ee - re 200,000 | 193.96 syaily 87 3 125 
Empire Ciy 100 200,000 = os -~ qay.0 3% —. “ i | sar _— cee orn _ snaee = yo a : ai 
E. eeeeuete. 200,010 150. an, 7 3 e) . 1ol a bs . 2. S 
— aaa . 200,000 | 55.78 *July,’87 s |Oct. 11,’87| 120 ae. Sa => | Semen a He a AB 4 us 
Firemens....------------ 17 204,000 | 132.22 |*July,’87| 3 | Aug. 3,87) coe | Bre on. = = Goose! soles rat 3, . = 
Equitable F. and M.,, Providence... 5° 300,000 13 ‘Bo *uly. "8 06 
Fire Association......... 100 200,000 115.95 |---------- =~ Junezo,’ 87 go by 5 july, 97 4 a 
German-Amencan.....-- 100 | 1,000,000] 334.43 |*July,’87| 10 |Uct. 21.’87| 320 aay wooed ere me. we | teem) pees ar) 6 = 
Germania ....--.-------- go | 1,000,000] 16381 |*July,’87| 5 |Ust. 6,’87/ 157 Sten ien Gn, tenes ee ines = ost akan a ot hh ed 7 
Glens Falls........------ 10 200,000 | 48433 |*July.’87| 5 | ------.- 275 Sicanc Baad. Uae Camenen,...| on - ea, a) 
Globe ....-.-------------| 50 200,000 | 101.04 "yay: ° 5 nt "37 125 a ee ° —— = sya 87} 3 Sy 
3 a or ae oooeme . , . oe 
Green er 25 sxicuend) nities Pe 7 44 5 * 4 . Firemens, an eS on ned => - Oct., 87 : 191 
Guardi --| 100 200,000 | 112.86 an., 87 3 ct. 20,87] go KR eRRRRR, CER YEOR ncewocnewene ¥ +04 | y. 97 4 140 
Hamil “1 "ts | 180,000] 179.66 |*July,’67| 5 |[Qut. 3.87] 125 Firemens, Newark soceeceeen= >) ae) ee ea ft .| 
Hanover .. go | 1,000,000] 154.09 |*July,’87) 5 |Oct. 5,’ °87| 135 a a proieed BBs ngs GP gy 87) 4 yee 
ae 5 Too | 3,000,000] 134 62 *Julys 87) 5 “pal = % 137% | German "Pittsburgh oe oo ly + iy a 7% 4 
oward... 400,000 | 120.35 3 7 ; see Sa 2 : 
Jefferson ....... € | Seioro| 23868 |*Sept.'s7| § |Nov. o,'o7| 120 | Girard F. andM., Philadelphia... 4) eee) sie 
, Portsmouth.......... ¥ * 9 Gees a3 
Hartford, Hartford..........----.-.- 100 1,250,000 | 243.70 |*July,’8 ° 2 
Kings County-.........- a 10,000} 222.71 |*July,’87| 10 |Oct.29,’87| 207% ily 43 oes) ° 95 
Knickerbocker === so | eee| taaz6 (ezulys"| "3 [Oct 87) “go. | fae Covey Nowe Amerion Pon | ace | moe | gt (eyuye.e?| 2 | az 
fayette ........ eeeeee- 50 150,000 | 143.17 |“ July, 57 4 V 925) 7 5 “ : 7 s 
Long iad cncnsnme-| ge | poommo| tide [eTubye'er| ¢ [Julyiarer| score | fem emp Namen Ce ccvig:| 5° | nero] teed leyuygy | a | 
loyds Plate ai 100 100,000 | 126.21 uly, 87 5 | otereeess 140 - . _ ee ¥ ‘ = se 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc..| 100 200,000 | 193.67 |tjuly.’87| 2 |Apr. 1.’86) 120 ee Oe Pee, Tae» ag0.s00 —y 4 cS .| = 
%, ee oer — ’ a , 
Mechanics ......---.---- 50 as0,000| 110.24 |*Jam..’85| 5 |May 25,87 &t + sa oo mage Be —_ yo a — —_ ofa’ 92 ¢ | is 
waee 5° 200,000 | 110.05 an..°$7 3 july 6. 87 LP Mercantile Cleveland ci ; 100 ja yas : ha * ares or 5 w6Y% 
Merchants -.....-.------- 5° seoece} 529-19 . guly,’87) 3 |Mar.15,'87) 106 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 (000 ae ee ae : pd 
Metrepolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000 | 165.97 july. 7 5 a 19°87 165 M : co $00,000 | 157.64 |*July oH ; | #6 
50 200,000 | 119.20 |* july °87 5 SO Chi a eC : *. : 
Nassau....------- came so | 200,000} 190.16 |*July,’87| § [Oct. 19,’87] 142 Meriden, Meriden.------- conseanoal | Ses! tee) f-| 
National scgocewsecowern- 373 200,000 | 133.16 |*July.’87} 4 |May10,’€7) 105 a ch er Seer lg 2 sete od pn aornd pen * uly, 87 3 ~— 
New York Bowery....... 25 300,000 | 192 89 |*July,’87) 6 |Nov.14,’87) 455 National, Hartford...: -.| 100 1,000,000 wn lejuly, a, H 132 
New bag Equitable eo--| 35 210,000 | 256.15 A og 5 sa path "Sy Neptune ‘F. and M., Boston....--.- 100 *300,000 ane . Oct. rH ; 
lew York Fire.......... 100 200,000 | 145.34 Ug-, 87 4 Ct, 12, 87 to wv ee *%, . 
Niagara.........-......-| 50 500,000] 197.87 *july,'87 s_ |Nov. 9,°87 163 cea Be ange eee ee Reta ain eed Gaken ejay: $2 954 = 
North River..........--- 25 350,000 | 121.98 |*Uct.,’87| 4 Oct. 7,'87] 95 a haan iia. none sowoed ime oe = at 4B 
US ewe wecoone- y Ne 
200,000 | 281 46 |*July,’87| 6 |Oct..31,'87] 178 ee Se, Milwaukee aa . a — S+ lefuly “(87 5 14 
2oo,c00| 120.58 |*July.’87) 3% |Vct- 26,87] 8s | Dati, and Provision Dealers, Chic el welt | as 
200,000} 132.31 |*luly.’t7| 5 |Oct 26,'87] 100 Pennsylvania, Phila........... | 100 ohm 406.86 |*Sept.’87| 5 507 
150,000 | 243.84 |*July, 87 6 |Nov. 9.'87 169 Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh ee 50 200,000] 1.0.52 nf 4m 74 : 112 
1,000,000 | 155.71 |*July. °87| 5 /Oct. 19,'87) 97 Peoples Manchester....-...---.-.-- 100 250,000 a *Feb., 18) 105 
soo.coe | 386.31 | tuly.i87| 3 | cr" ogy] 132y | Peoples, Pittsburgh.c--cc--c--co--e) $0 | _aonyo00| axG.qr |*July,"*7 | 3, | 110 
eer oe tied aed Mis Phosnix, Hartford....-.----- oo | scooje00| 51.12 |t Oct. oY 3% | 202 
200,000 172.63 |*July,’ a 3% |May 18,°87| tos Providence-Washington, Providence 50 Sone! perp *J = rH : 110 
350,000} 10301 | Aug., 2% |Aug 17,'87/ 75 Reading, Reading................- 10 250,000 | 147.04 |*July, ‘ey 4 145 
200,000 | 153.84 |* July, 87 3 |Aug. 3,87| 122% | Reliance, Philadelphia so 300,000 | 198.89 *June,’8 169 
100,000 | 128.74 |*Jan.,’87| 3 elgg 305 Security, New Haven......--.----- 100 200,000 | 150.36 |* uly "89 : 106 
250,000 | 204.12 *July,” 87/ 5 |Aug.19,'87/ 150 Ss pringtah ld F. and M., Springfield. --| 100 1,000,000 | 167.98 ofa 1g 5 185 
300,000 | 203.50 sJuly. "87 5 |Sept.1,'87| 150 oot Garden, Philadelphia......- 50 "400,000 202.78 shen ‘8, 16 276 
250,000 | 325.29 |*july,"87/ 10 |Sep. 13,'87) 275 St. Paul F, oad M., St. Paul... --| 100 §00,000| 169.73 |*July.’87 5 140 
Sun, San Francisco....... 100 300,000 | 112.71 tOct., '87 2% | 100 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans. 100 498,972 | 150.85 (t Oct., ’87 2% | 12% 
Fr sg New Orleans... Ico 250,000] 137.55 |*July,’87 5 12e 
raders. ST cnsncmne = 100 500,000! 200.60 + Oct.,'8 2% | 165 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. Union, Philadelphia d.---..... 3 '| gesano|- sobeg:|*fuly.'0, | a ‘|: 200 
Union, San Francisco.............. 100 750,000} 116,11 |tJuly, “87 2 121 
A -” United Firemens, Philadelphia... 10 300,000 | 124.11 |* June,’87 3 160 
Par Paid Washington F. and M., Boston..... Too 1,000,000} 112.78 |*Apr.,’87 3 co 
NAME OF COMPANY, Value of| 74 Per ¢ Latzst Prices. Western, Pittsburgh........... es 300,000 | 120.94 i*July, "87 4 127 
Stock. ave. 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
£ z z 5. a. 
City of London..... neoeneins Seow 10 t oo 10 o %. 
Commercial. Union........... wataeael 50 5 20 10 i - Net Last Se, 
Fire Insurance Association 10 I te 7 6 Sa Book Divipenp ss 
"o] At 190 50 1S sen’ io CE Capital Value of Paip,. 38? 
Imperial Fire.....-... 100 25 158 = Mi NAME OF COMPANY. AS Pall a i. | psteck ss? 
- 20 2 6 2 6 S , om xs é 
MO TO ccnapscenentpeansccsoccce 10 2 I ee Q an. 1, #3 
Liverpool and London and Globe... 2 2 32 s ai 1886. Date, |Per Ct.) & 
London Assurance 25 12% 53 oo - elect 
25 2% 8 5 oe | 
65 16% 37 10 - British America, Toronto . -| 50 $500,000 *July,87| 3%] 95 
= s 33 7 6 esterm, .oronto......--... a: 500,000 *July,’87 5 152 
ret = 252 . pa 
wou 10 I 3 10 6 *Semi-annual. { Quarterly. { One , cent each month. a Devoted exclusively to 
escce:.20 20 3 36 17 6 insuripg plate glass against brea ¢ The Manufacturers and Build-rs nays two per cent 
fies Union and National........ 20 t 2 17 3 quarterly, d Marine only in New ork State. ¢ Irregular. / Prices below include in some 
Sun ire Office......... ubebubeae. +s in - 45° ae Ps instances price asked. and not necessarily an actual sale. g Capital siuce increased to 
Uasted Fire Re-I 20 8 1 5 ae $500,000, 




















